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Today, o( cniirse, tee are producing more ihnn ue ever produced in 1918. 
many more gun*, ninny more airplanes, of course, many more battleships, 
and many more merchant ships; bul no matter hoic much ire are making In- 
day, it just isn't anyuhere nearly enough to meet the urgency and the needs 
oj a situation that facet us right at the moment. 

We call it, because ue all like slogans, "Conversion," nnd it is conversion, 
because it is producing an the machines ice hare gat na\e, that hare been 
making something else, the things am need far more than the things ire are 
making. 

We have got to go through every industry in the i'nited States that has 
the engineering ability and the managerial ability nnd the trained irarkers 
and put them right to uork making the things that «'« need daring these 
montlis. 

— IION4LD M. NELSON. 
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YOUR PLACE IN THE WAR EFFORT 

A Huide to War Production for the Wood and Metal 
Furniture, and the Bedding nnd V pholstering 
InduHtries 

As the supply of civilian goods decreases to make way for the growing 
tide of war products, old customers and old products are left by the way- 
side to an increasing extent. In their place must come new customers: 
Uncle Sam and the prime contractors who are already at work for him. 

Uncle Sam is represented by a great number of purchasing agencies: 
These buying offices of the Armed Forces are scattered from Coast to 
Coast — each with its own purchasing function. The prime contractors, 
who are also parchasiag agencies for war goods, are similarly located 
across the country. 

How then, is a furniture or bedding plant to locate the source of orders 
for needed goods, and, once that source is located, arrange to do its part 
in producing these goods? 

Si's A Sales Problem Before It's A Produetion 
Problem 

Time after time sincere manufacturers approach the War Production 
Board, the buying offices of the Armed Forces, or Prime Contractors, to 
offer their plants for war service. "We have 100,000 square feet of space, 
a management record over a period of years, and ample finances to equip 
to produce for war," says Mr. Manufacturer. 

Unfortunately for this type of approach, the war effort docs not need just 
plants. It needs the facilities for making specific products that are them- 
selves needed in the war effort. This vague generalized offering of plants, 
finance, and managerial ability will be usually no more resultful than if 
the same manufacturer approached the buyer or merchandise manager of 
a store with the same type of story. No manufacturer, for instance, can 
walk into that buyer and say, "I have a fine plant, what do you want me 
to make for you?" If he did, the buyer would say, "Make up your mind, 
then come back with a specific group ol furniture or bedding products that 
fit into our picture— then try to sell those specific products to me." 

So, to find your place in the war effort, you sell specific needed products 
to the right man (the proper procurement officers or prime contractors) at 
the right time — when he needs them. 
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Organize Your Efforts 

"But, I don't know of any needed products," a manufacturer protests, 
"So what do I do?" 

You do a selling job. You organize your efforts to find the needed war 
products just as you have organized your efforts to sell your regular civilian 
products in the past. You turn your entire sales, management, and pro- 
duction staffs into a war production unit. 

1. If you have not already done so — go over your problem with the 

nearest War Production Board office. Get acquainted— get them 
interested in your individual problem. 

a. List your complete plant facilities with the War Production Sec- 

tion of the Furniture Branch and with your nearest War Pro- 
duction Board office. 

b. List your name to receive all War Production Board publica- 

tions and bulletins from the War Production Section of the 
Furniture Branch and from the WPB field office. 
C. Obtain a list of Procurement Offices of the various branches of 
the Armed Forces which it will be possible for you to call on 
regularly. 

2. Build your own lis! of Prime and Subcontractors you can call on 

regularly who arc in types of War Work into which you might 
fit in a Sub or Sub-Subcontract basis. 

3. Plan your sales campaign: 

a. Your first task is exploratory. You cannot plan your program 

until you have made test calls so you will know where to 
look for products for a Possibilities List and whom to talk to 
about these products. 

b. Keep a careful record of calls made and men seen and possi- 

ble products found during this exploratory period. From this 
data build a more or less permanent routine of interviews. 
Assign definite men tocall on specific offices. Organize thoroughly. 
Keep calling — keep at it. 

c. And keep flexible— have manpower enough to amply cover 

the offices on which you regularly call. If you have few men, 
make adequate calls on a few carefully selected offices of 
Prime Contractors or Procurement Offices. 

d. Follow every lead to the end. Salesmen calling on you may 

have information — ask everyone for ideas to help you find 

your place in War Production. 

The problems which your war production unit must solve arc difficult 

ones. The ultimate aim is the conversion of your plant to war work, but 

before this can be realized, every possible clue must be traced down, 

analyzed, and handled with intelligence, speed, and ingenuity. 

As your war production unit goes to work, its first job is to find all the 



products which your company can possibly make, either whh present 
facilities or slight additional ones. The products must be searched for at 
every possible source available. 

There are three broad types of products which the furniture and bedding 
industries can concentrate on in their effort to take part in war work. 

1. Normal peacetime items soid to both civilian and war agencies. 

For the furniture^ industry, these would be: wooden files, desks, 
chairs, wood beds, etc. For balding manufacturers they would be: 
cotton mattresses, pillows, comforters, bedsprings, etc. For 
metal furniture plants they would be: shipboard furniture, 
essential shelving, etc. 

2. New types of products using some of the facilities of the industries. 

For bedding and upholstery industries this would include such 
items as bandoliers, haversacks, sleeping bags, bedding rolls, 
tents, tarpaulins, etc. For the wood furniture industry, such 
items as wooden life rafts, lockers, shelving, joiner work, assault 
boats and pontoons, dummy bombs, and gun stocks. For metal 
furniture plants this type of product would be: bomb fins, tank 
parts, special tool boxes, bomb crates, certain ships, etc. 

3. New products for which different equipment must be obtained or 

in which precision skill or designing factors are at considerable 
variances with normal products. This would include such things 
as machine-gun clips, cartridges, precision airplane parts, fuses, 
and any other ordnance item; or the development of new prod- 
ucts, especially those in which wood must be substituted for 
metal. 
Keep in mind that neither the War Production Section of the Furniture 
Industry Branch nor the WPB field i ifficea have contracts to offer you. Their 
function is to find the facilities needed to make the needed war products, 
and both can give you leads, pointers, and the advice born of experience 
in working with hundreds of other firms. 

The War Production Board cannot furnish you with lists of names of 
prime contractors, but will give your name to a prime contractor if thai 
contractor has some need for the facilities that you have, or refer you direcdy 
to a prime contractor who has immediate need of your facilities. That is 
one reason why vou must give the WPB a complete understanding of your 
facilities and abilities. The Field Office, like all the other sources of 
product possibilities, must be contacted regularly and intelligently. These 
offices should be handled just as carefully and with as much planning as 
you use in working with the best customers for your regular civilian 
products. 

There is no easy open road to finding the products which you as an 
individual firm can make. You may have to go up hundreds of blind 
alleys before you find the product, but the more leads that are followed, 
the more chances there are of the right product for your company to 



manufacture coming to tight. Every possible contact should be employed — 
friends, employees, Chambers of Commerce, city officials, trade associations, 
in addition to well-planned relationships with procurement officers and 
prime contractors and the War Production Board Field Offices. 

With the large number of contacts to make, manpower as well as com- 
petent sales direction must be employed to make the work effective. Well- 
planned campaigns to find war work do produce results. One eastern firm 
turned its salesmen loose recently; one man turned up an order from a 
foreign government for a product which the plant was well equipped to 
make. Another manufacturer backed up the efforts of its salesmen with a 
series of letters soliciting orders for specific war products which he was in 
a position to turn out, and received a number of contracts. Occasionally, 
the back door approach is better than the front door. One firm received 
orders as a result of a friendly conversation between the foreman of a prime 
contractor and the foreman of a plant seeking war work. Certain parts 
were needed which the prime contractors' foreman knew of but which the 
other plants' salesmen had not been able to discover in their contacts with 
the front office. 

During the phase of your conversion effort when you are looking lor 
products to place on your Possibilities List, your own salesmen can be of 
real assistance to you. They not only know how to meet the right people, 
how to interview them in a way that will develop the greatest amount of 
useful information, but they tend to have personal contacts from which 
still broader leads can be developed and followed up. 

One difficulty a company faces which operates on a regional basis is that 
both the procurement offices of the Armed Forces and the purchasing 
offices of war contractors are placed across the Nation. For a company to 
call on all offices would mean endless traveling using needed transportation 
facilities — a tremendous expense of time, not only for the company, but on 
the part of procurement or purchasing offices. The sensible move is to 
thoroughly follow through with those offices you can most readily reach. 

One solution to this problem is the formation of groups, either on a 
regional or national basis. The prime purpose of pools of a number of 
companies is the accumulation of larger or diversified production facilities 
which make it possible for the acquisition of larger orders than an individual 
company could examine. Through the grouping rearrangement of machin- 
ery, managerial ability and greater efficiency may be obtained. 

Cooperative Selling 

Because of the nature of the furniture and bedding industries, however, 
groups can serve another important function. First, they can make pos- 
sible the establishment of a staff of sales engineers which is sufficiently 
large to adequately cover all necessary sales calls. Second, they can save 
a great deal of time both for manufacturers and for purchasing or procure- 
ment officers by eliminating a large part of the duplicate effort which would 



naturally go on if a number of the same companies worked only as indi- 
viduals. 

What A Group Can Oo 

The individual companies of ihe group, by reporting their activities to the 
executive, can: 

1. Add a greater number of products to the Possibilities List. 

2. Eliminate duplication in checking on the p ro cure men t and need 

situation for products on the Possibilities List so that other mem- 
bers of the group will not waste their time (and that of the purchas- 
ing officers) by having a stream of people asking the same questions 
when one man could have found the answer and transmitted it 
to the others. 

3. Through the accumulation of information and experience in the 

group, the procurement and purchasing officers will be approached 
in a manner which should result in closer contacts, greater coopera- 
tion, and fuller realization on the part of the purchasing men of 
the true facilities and abilities of the member companies in the pool. 
Don't overlook the possibility of uniting your efforts with those of other 
manufacturers either in your industry or in your area, or both. It will make 
your work more effective in finding your place in the war effort and is 
already proving resultful for numbers of firms in the Furniture and Bedding 
Industry. 

Legal pools can be formed to make possible such group activity. If the 
group work is successful in finding large war jobs, one member can take the 
prime contract and subcontract to some, or all, of the other group mem- 
bers. The War Production Section of the Furniture Branch can assist the 
formation of your group and direct you to the Pooling Section in the War 
Production Board offices for legal advice and clearance. 

Think of pools in terms of selling and of locating the product as well as in 
terms of producing it when found. 

The Sorting Out Proeess 

As your Product Possibilities List of items is built up, the work for war 
production has onlv started. This should be a revolving List with new 
product possibilities added as others arc chocked off because (a) the product 
is not needed at the time, or (b) you are not able to produce the product 
either with present machinery or because of inability to get the needed 
additional equipment. 

A tremendous amount of time can be saved by continually checking on 
the procurement situation of the products on your Possibilities List. The 
first step should be to check with the procurement officer or prime eon- 
tractor to determine: 

First, arc additional manufacturers needed to produce the product? 

Second, in what quantity is the product purchased? Quantity in which 
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the product is usually purchased will be a determining factor as to the 
expenditure of time and money that can be allocated for conversion to 
its production. 

Third, is the product being purchased currently, if not, will there be 
purchases in the future and can some idea be obtained as to when the 
future procurement will take place. Product possibilities for conversion 
that will be purchased in the future should be put on a special list and 
checked periodically so that you will be on deck when the purchasing of 
them is resumed. 

Don't waste your time, effort, and money until you have clearly estab- 
lished the procurement picture for a product. The War Production Sec- 
tion of the Furniture Industry Branch can give you this in many cases: 
also use local or regional information sources. After combing your Possi- 
bilities List, you may have two or three items left which arc needed. The 
next step is to get set for conversion to these products. Ingenuity is just 
as important a factor here as is exhaust int; every possible source for informa- 
tion in building up your list of product possibilities. 

limits to ' 'wnn'i siim 

There will be small chance in most cases or finding needed war products 
which utilize all of a plant's present equipment. An upholstery plant 
making chairs for the Navy is not in a position to take large contracts for 
barracks bags because the latter contract would tie up only its sewing de- 
partment and would interfere with its furniture production which is just 
as much needed as the barracks bags. One solution for such a problem 
would be to pool resources with one or more manufacturer who have 
similar equipment to bring the then unused equipment into use. A second 
solution would be to produce the barracks bags on a second or third shift 
when the machines would not otherwise be in use. 

For the production of products not possible on present equipment or 
when some additional machines are needed, investigate the possibility of 
rebuilding your present equipment or of having new equipment built for 
you in local shops where the production of this equipment would not place 
further burden on the industrial machinery industry. There are restric- 
tions on the acquisition of many types of additional equipment and Order 
L-83 governs the purchase of many types of new or used machines. No 
sewing machines, for instance, can be transferred without a preference 
rating if the individual machine is worth more than 8200. 

If a few additional machines need to be added to your present equipment 
to take part in the war effort, you may file Form PD-1 A for these additional 
machines, outlining the complete picture of the need for the equipment. 
Where duplicate facilities do not exist and new facilities are needed, the 
procurement office or the prime contractor in a limited number of cases 
can help you arrange for the acquisition of considerable additional equip- 



ment. Don't count on that, however, unless you have been able to locate 
a Product Possibility that is of real importance. 

Once you have found The Product, the situation Is changed since you 
are now in a position to sell your services to provide the specific product 
for a prime contractor or for a procurement officer. But it may be that 
numbers of other manufacturers had similar facilities 10 produce the same 
product so it is still a matter of competition and of salesmanship. 

Selling tho Product 

When you have found a product for which there is a need and which 
you can arrange to produce, you have virtually come to the same point 
as when you produced a new line of your regular type of merchandise. In 
other words, you have come down to the point where you have one product 
to offer that a given procurement officer or prime contractor needs. Again 
selling comes into the picture, in that your services in providing this product, 
your ability to produce it, the price, and other services involved must be 
sold. 

Remember: Earlier in this booklet we spoke of the manufacturer who 
walked into a buyer and said, "I have a fine plant. What do you wan t 
me to make for you?" You are now in a position to go to the buyer with 
your new line which may consist of anything from assault boats to mail 
sacks. Continually keep in mind the similarity between the selling of 
civilian products and the selling of war products. The men buying them 
are competent purchasing officers, just as were the buyers and the mer- 
chandise men to whom you sold in the past. Treat them with the same 
consideration of their time and abilities and with the same intelligent ap- 
proach. Poorly planned presentations of your services will be just as un- 
fortunate for you in selling war goods and war products as in selling peace- 
time products. 

Your most useful sales tool will be a complete summary of your plant 
facilities, including plant machinery, finances, what regular products you 
have been making, and what you are making in the way of war goods. 
The more complete this is, the better picture you will present of your 
business. 

You will find that on many products ample facilities already exist that 
have experience in making these products, and there is no sense in your 
converting to their manufacture as that will simply mean that other plants 
will have to convert to still other products. 

Since few invitations to bid are now issued, get your name placed on the 
lists for products where additional facilities arc needed so negotiations will 
be carried on with you. Don't spend all of your efforts in trying to be a 
Prime Contractor, however. Survey and follow-up subcontracting oppor- 
tunities to the utmost — it is harder work but should bring greater 
war work. 



You have a sales problem before you can possibly have a production 
problem. 

» hut Are \'our Chances of Being A War Producer? 

The chances for war production for all segments of the furniture and 
bedding industries are slim. Only a minimum amount of equipment in 
the industries is, at the present time, directly suitable for war products. 
There are, for instance, many war items that could be made on the presses 
of the metal furniture and bedspring industries. The tremendous press 
facilities of the country, however, are far in excess of the amount of war 
work available for these machines. Therefore, many of these presses may 
never operate on war work at least in their present locations. This situation 
is also true of many of the other machines of these industries. The im- 
portant point is: whether your machines are busy depends on the thorough- 
ness and ingenuity with which you have organized your war conversion 
work. 

A flying round of calls at the War Production Board field offices or on 
contractors will be no more helpful in finding you a place in the war 
effort than the similarly unorganized and spasmodic campaign to sell 
peacetime products to your retail outlets. If you are not spending as 
much or more time — putting as much or more manpower (and with as 
much or more acumen) towards finding your place in war industry as you 
spent in finding your place in civilian industry then you have not really 
started your conversion effort. 

Not only is a constant search for products for your Possibilities List 
necessary, but a continuing effort must be made because new procurement 
programs start, new prime contracts are let — opportunities are constantly 
recurring. Where no new facilities are needed for certain products today, 
changed conditions may make it imperative that new facilities be obtained 
tomorrow. Don't give up. Don't fail to call again because the first few 
calls were not helpful or encouraging. The men you are calling on are 
busy, you will have to sell them on being interested in your specific case by 
selling them on your ability to be of assistance to them in their effort to 
win this war. 

Keep at it, that is the only way to find where your place is in the war 
effort. 

There is a second broad type of conversion which firms of real ingenuity 
can accomplish. This is a change over to the production of needed items 
which were formerly made out of metals and must now be made out of 
wood or other still available materials. Substitutes must be developed 
for everything from laundry tubs to wagon wheels or pails. 

One manufacturer of furniture is now making ice boxes. 

A large amount of industrial equipment — especially cases, shelving, 
guards, etc., are needed by former manufacturers of these parts who do 
not in many cases have the equipment with which to make them of the 



substitute material. An engineering survey by a group of plants in discus- 
sion of items, as they were made 40 years ago, or a thorough study of all 
of the items around you which are now made of metal, should produce 
ideas which would make it possible for you to accomplish this broader type 
of conversion. 

Hon the furniture and Bedding Conversion Section 
Can Help You 
The Conversion Section of the Furniture Industry Branch is staffed with 
men picked from the industries of the Branch. These men know your 
problems and know your plants and their equipment. They know how 
difficult the widespread conversion of the industries is, and how important 
it is to have the industries full power of me n-and -management working 
in the war effort. Specifically, 

(1) The Furniture and Bedding Conversion Section can give you 

suggestions as 10 the best method of approaching your own 
conversion problem so that your work is better coordinated and 
fully realistic. 

(2) The Conversion Section can give you suggestions on products 

which are, or can be, made in these industries and can tell you 
what the current "procurement-picture" is on these products. 
These products, however, are given to the industry at large and 
no one item or combination of them can keep these industries any- 
where near 100 percent busy. That is why the creation of your 
own list of product possibilities is of utmost importance to you. 

(3) Familiarity with the procurement situation also makes it possible 

for the Conversion Section to assist you in eliminating waste 
effort and duplication of effort. There is no sense of 50 plants 
spending time to investigate a product where the present facilities 
are actually fully able to produce everything needed at the time. 
Similarly, it is wasteful for 50 plants to work to get an order for 
a product on which there is to be a limited procurement when 
any 2 or 3 of the plants have ample facilities for its production. 

(4) Where the armed forces or prime contractors need additional 

facilities, the Furniture and Bedding Conversion Sections cooper- 
ate with the Facilities Section of the War Production Board in 
finding the bedding and furniture plants able to furnish the 
needed facilities and how plants are available. 

Procurement Offices of the Armed Forces 

It should be noted that this is a partial and incomplete list merely giving 
indication of some of the types of products purchased by various offices. 
Complete investigation of each specific product which you believe you 
could make will be necessary to determine the exact procurement office 
that buys it. 






Philadelphia Quarter master Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blankets, mosquito bars, sheets, pillow cases, mattresses, sleeping bags; 
flags, colors, and standards, etc. 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, Army Rase, Boston, Mass. 

Ski equipment; snowshoes; foot measuring outfits, etc. 
Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, 26 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper supplies: construction materials and equipment; laundry sup- 
plies and equipment, etc. 
Jefferson vi lie Quartermaster Depot, Tenth Street and Meigs Avenue, 
Jefferson vi He, Ind. 

Leather harness and pack equipment; haversacks; bedding rolls; 
canvas and tentage; individual equipment; belts (web, leather); 
sewing-machine work; supply and pack artillery chests; wood tool 
boxes; foot tubs; commissary rolls: tool kits; miscellaneous hand 
tools; tool sets. etc. 
Chicago Quartermasier Depot, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, 111. 
Field desks; field safes; folding camp tables; barrack bedsteads; bar- 
rack chairs; trunk lockers; canvas cot covers; ski equipment, snow- 
shoes; canvas cots, etc. 
Washington Quartermaster Depot, Twenty-fourth and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
Generators; office and officers* and noncommissioned officers' furni- 
ture, filing equipment; lockers; electric lighting fixtures; construc- 
tion equipment and materials, etc. 
Quartermaster Supply Officer, San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, Calif. ' 
Ski equipment; Alaskan clothing, etc. 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, Md. 

Truck curtains; machine and hand tools; motor vehicles, trailers; 
fire-fighting equipment. 
Quartermaster Motor Supply Depot, Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment, wood cargo bodies, etc. 
Similar products are also purchased at the following; 
Atlanta Quartermaster Depot, Glenn and Murphy Avenues, Atlanta, 

Ga. 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot, 5401 Independence Avenue, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Seattle Quartermaster Depot, 1519 Alaskan Way South, Seattle, Wash. 
Quartermaster Supply Officer, San Antonio General Depot, Fort Sam 

Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans Quartermaster Depot, Poland & Dauphin Streets, New 
Orleans, La. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. The following supplies are purchased at 
all arsenals: 
General construction supplies. 
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Small parachutes. 

Packing and shipping materials— Strapping, lumber, box shooks, etc. 

Automotive equipment and maintenance supplies, etc. 

General maintenance supplies. 
I'Yankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, and Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, X. J. 

Explosives and separate explosive ingredients. 

Explosive processing equipment. 

Iron and steel: Wire, bars, rods, plates, castings, forgiags, and shapes. 

Cartridge brass. 

Gauges, dies, etc. 

Electroplating equipment and supplies. 

Heat-ire.uiu<; furnaces and accessories. 

Manufactured metal components. 

Woodworking machinery and supplies. 
The Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III.; Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass.; Watcrvliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., and the Springfield 
Arsenal, Springfield, Mass., purchase: 

Electroplating equipment and supplies. 

Heat-treating furnaces and accessories. 

Manufactured metal components. 

Woodworking machinery and supplies. 

Spray-painting equipment and supplies. 

Iron and steel: Wire, bars, rods, plates, shapes; forgings, and castings. 
The following arsenals limit their purchases to those items listed above as 
purchased by all arsenals: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

Augusta Ordnance Depot, Augusta, Ga. 

Benicia Ordnance Depot, Benicia, Calif. 

Charleston Ordnance Depot, North Charleston, S. C. 

Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot, Curtis Bay, Md. 

Delaware Ordnance Depot, Pcdricktown, N.J. 

Erie Ordnance Depot, Lacarne, Ohio. 

Hawaiian Ordnance Depot, Fort ShaTtcr, T. H. 

Nansemond Ordnance Depot, Portsmouth, Va. 

Ogdcn Ordnance Depot, Ogden, Utah. 

Raritan Ordnance Depot, Metuchen, N.J. 

San Antonio Ordnance Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, Savanna, III. 

Wingate Ordnance Depot, Fort WingatsJ N. Mex. 

AIR CORPS. Air Corps buying is mainly at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, which includes: 
Airplanes, airplane parts, equipment, accessories; parachutes; flying 
equipment and supplies. 
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Chemical Warfare Service buys: Activated charcoal; gas masks acid compo- 
nents of fabric, glass, metal, molded rubber, and plastics. 
Buying offices are located at: 
Edgewood Arsenal, Edge wood, Md. 
Boston C. W. Procurement District, 2000 United States Post Office 

Building. Boston, Mass. 
New York C. W. Procurement District, 292 Madison Avenue. 
Pittsburgh C, W, Procurement District, American Bank Building, 

6th Avenue and Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago C. W. Procurement District, 1506 North Wacker Drive. 

Chicago, III. 
San Francisco C. W. Procurement District, Room 201, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
SIGNAL CORPS. Listed below are the buying offices and the items 
purchased: 
Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement District. Wissahickon Avenue 
and Abbotsford Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wire and cable; radio; telephone and telegraph equipment. 
Chicago Signal Corps Procurement District, 1819 West Pershing Road. 
Chicago, 111. 
Wire and cable; radio communications equipment; telephone and 
telegraph equipment coding and cipher devices. 
San Francisco Signal Corps Procurement District, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Radio communication equipment: small quantities of miscellane- 
ous equipment covering telephone and telegraph; cable and wire; 
certain pigeon equipment and accessories. 
Signal Corps Laboratories. Fort Monmouth, Red Bank, X. J. 

Parachute, and other communication equipment; special communi- 
cation equipment for motorized and armored forces. 
Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory, Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Photographic equipment. 
Signal Corps also buys some similar equipment through: 

" The Chief Signal Officer, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 
First Corps Area, Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Third Corps Area, United States Post Office Building and Court- 
house, Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area, Post Oilier Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sixth Corps Area, United States Post Office Building. Chicago, III. 
Seventh Corps Area, Federal Building, Fifteenth and Dodge 
Streets, Omaha, Nebr. 



Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sara Houston, San Antonio, Tex. 
Ninth Corps Area. Presidio oi San Francisco, Calif. 
Alaskan Communication System, Seattle, Wash. 
ENGINEER CORPS. Engineer Corps buying is more centralized than 
most Army procurement. The office of the Chief of Engineers, War 
Department, Washington, buys: 
Camouflage equipment; pontoons; assault boats; cotton and canvas 
bags; dredges and buildings. 
Some purchasing is carried out by: 
First Corps Area, Army Base, Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Third Corps Area, United States Post Office and Courthouse, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area, Old Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Fifth Corps Area, Fort Haves. Columbus, Ohio. 
Sixth Corps Area, 1300 New Post Office Building. Chicago, 111. 
Seventh Corps Area, Federal Building. Fifteenth and Hodge Streets, 

Omaha, Nebr. 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Columbus General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 
San Antonio General Depot. Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
New York General Depot, Fifty-eighth Street and First Avenue. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calif, 
Schenectady General Depot, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The Engineer Board, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
MEDICAL CORPS. Medical Corps purchasing: 

New York Medical Depot, Kenyon Building, Fifty-seventh Street and 
First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Field equipment; surgical appliances and dressings; mess equip- 
ment; and hospital equipment. 
St. Louis Medical Depot, Second and Arsenal Streets, St. Louis,' Mo. 
Surgical appliances and dressings: surgical and hospital equipment; 
mess equipment; field equipment; veterinary equipment and 
supplies. 
Some supplies and equipment are bought by (he Medical Sections of 
the San Francisco General Depot, Fort Mason, San Francisco, Calif., 
and the San Antonio General Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 
Navy buying is highly centralized. Field offices purchase materials for 
specific projects in emergencies and perishable goods; 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is the central purchasing agency for all 
materials needed by the Navy except public works, ships, and heavy 



Bureau of Yards and Docks contracts for public works. 

Bureau of Ordnance: Ammunition and arms. 

Judge Advocate General and Bureau of Ships: Cotiiivk-is Fur ships construc- 
tion. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: Hospital equipment, i 

Shore Establishment Division: Machine tools. 
Some small items are also bought by the following Navy field purchasing 
offices: 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Supply Officer, Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va. 

Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Supply Officer, Pugct Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. 

Supply Officer, Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 

Supply Officer, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Supply Officer, Naval Air Station, North Island, San Diego, Calif. 

Supply Officer, Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. 

Supply Officer, Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 

Supply Officer, Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md. 

Supply Officer, Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

Supply Officer, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Supply Officer, Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 

Supply Officer, Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 

Supply Officer, Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, III. 

Supply Officer, Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supply Officer, Submarine Base, New London, Conn. 

Supply Officer, Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Officer- in-Chargc, Navy Purchasing Office, Newport, R. I. 

Officer-in-Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, 90 Church Street, New 

. York, N. Y. 

Officer-in-Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Officer- tn- Charge, Navy Supply Depot, Naval Operating Base, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Officer-in-Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Naval Operating Base, San 
Diego, Calif. 
MARITIME COMMISSION buying is handled by: 

1, The Procurement Section of the Construction Division, Washington, 
D. G, this office purchases all material and equipment that is 
built into and is a part of the ships, as well as buying a part of the 
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2. The Division of Purchases and Supplies, Washington, D. C, has 




district offices which 


purchase movable equipment, such as 




mattresses 


and furniture 


Some district offices are: 




A. B. Whitworth, District Purchasing Officer, 45 Broadway, New York 




City. 








L. A. Holman, 


District Purchasing Officer, United States Maritime 




Terminal, Norfolk, Va. 






Henry Samara, 


Administrative Assistant, Federal Office Building, New 




Orleans, La. 








E. C. Mausshardt, District Manager, 200 Bush Street, San Francisco, 




Calif. 








'War Production Board Office* 






Region 


1 — Boston, Mass. 




Bangor, Maine. 




Montpelier, Vt. 




Boston, Mass. 




New Haven, Conn. 




Bridgeport, Conn. 




Portland, Maine. 




Fall River, Mass. 




Providence, R. I. 




Hartford, Conn. 




Springfield, Mass. 




Lowell, Mass. 




Worcester, Mass. 




Manchester, N. H. 










Region 2- 


-Nm York, JV. Y. 




New York, N. Y. 




Newark, N. J. 




Albany, N. Y. 




Rochester, N. Y. 




Brooklyn, N. Y. 




Syracuse, N. Y. 




Buffalo, N. Y. 




Utica, N. Y. 






Rtgion $— Philadelphia, Pa. 




Philadelphia, Pa. 




WilHamsport, Pa. 




Alientown, Pa. 




York, Pa. 




Chester, Pa. 




Camden, N. J. 




Harrisburg, Pa. 




Trenton, N. J. 




Lancaster, Pa. 




Wilmington, Del. 




Norristown, Pa. 




Richmond, Va. 




Reading, Pa. 




Roanoke, Va. 




Scran ton, Pa. 




Norfolk, Va. 




Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 




Baltimore, Md. 






Reg,, 


m 4 — Atlanta, Ga. 




Adanta, Ga. 




Nashville, Tenn. 




Birmingham, Ala. 




Chattanooga, Tenn. 




Jackson, Miss. 




Tampa, Fla. 




Charlotte, N. C. 




Raleigh, N. C. 




Memphis, Tenn. 




Knoxville, Tenn. 




Miami, Fla. 




Columbia, S. C. 
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Region 


5 — Cleveland, Ohio 




Cleveland, Ohio. 




Youngslown, Ohio. 




Canton, Ohio. 




Erie, Pa. 




Charleston, W. Va. 




Cincinnati, Ohio. 




Columbus, Ohio. 




Huntington, W, Va. 




Louisville, Ky. 




Dayton, Ohio. 




Clarksburg, W. Va. 




Pittsburgh, Pa. 




Johnstown, Pa. 




Wheeling, W. Va. 






Rtgio 


i 6 — Chicago, III. 




Chicago, 111. 




Fort Wayne, Ind. 




Peoria, 111. 




Evansville, Ind. 




Decatur, 111. 




Milwaukee, Wis. 




Rockibrd, 111. 




Madison, Wis. 




Springfield, III. 




Apple ton, Wis. 




Indianapolis, Ind. 




Davenport, Iowa. 




Gary, Ind. 




Des Moines, Iowa. 




South Bend, Ind. 










Region 7 


— Kansas Cily, Mo. 




Kansas City, Mo. 




Wichita, Kans. 




St. Louis, Mo. 




Little Rock, Ark. 




Omaha, Nebr. 




Fort Smith, Ark. 






Regio, 


i 8— Dallas, Tex. 




Dallas, Tex. 




New Orleans, La. 




Houston, Tax. 




San Antonio, Tex. 




Oklahoma City, Okla. 




Shreveport, La. 




El Paso, Tex. 




Tulsa, Okla. 






Region 


9 — Denver, Colo. 




Denver, Colo. 




Casper, Wyo. 




Pueblo, Colo. 




Cheyenne, Wyo. 




Albuquerque, N. Mex 




Sante Fe, N. Mex. 




Salt Lake City, Utah. 










Region 10- 


-San Francisco, Calif. 




San Francisco, Calif. 




Oakland, Calif. 




Los Angeles, Calif. 




San Diego, Calif. 




Phoenix, Ariz. 




Sacramento, Calif. 




Tucson, Ariz. 




Spokane, Wash. 




Reno, Nev. 




Seattle, Wash. 




Portland, Oreg. 




Helena, Mont. 




Fresno, Calif. 




Boise, Idaho. 
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Region 11— Detroit, Mick. 




Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 




Toledo, Ohio. 


Saginaw, Mich. 




Region 12- 


-Minneapolis, Minn. 




Minncapolis, Minn. 


Wausau, Wis. 




Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 




Dulnth, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 




Eau Claire, Wis. 






Partial Lint at Tape* at Item* Produevd in the Induntrle* 




Standee berths. 


Parts for gun mounts. 




Lockers. 


Gliders and parts. 




Tow targets. 


Gun stocks. 




Machine-gun clips. 


Incendiary bomb noses. 




Furniture of all kinds. 


Rifle racks. 




Shelving. 


Dummy bombs. 




Splints. 


Shell boxes. 




Dual tube life preservers. 


Incendiary bomb cases. 




Cots, beds, bunks, berths. 


Dummy shells and cartridges. 




Drawing lables, lockers, etc. 


Fin assemblies. 




Fuse retainers. 


PUot seats. 




Gunstocks (small arms, rifles, 


ma- Camouflage dummy planes and dum- 




chine gun). 


my artillery. 




Ammunition boxes. 


Battery lockers. 




Lifeboats. 


Small parachutes. 




Ordnance bags, covers and case 


s. Flag staffs, lent poles and pegs. 




Engineers demolition kits. 


Hardware for auto truck bodies. 




Life rafts. 


Safety belts. 




Pontoons. 


Litter poles. 




Machine-gun springs. 


Tool boxes. 




Powder combiners. 


Canvas cots. 




Assault boats. 


Sleeping bags; comforters. 




Treadways. 


Medical chests. 




Fuel tanks. 


Steel angles for plywood pontoons. 




Cable. 


Buffers in tanks. 




Cargo truck bodies. 


Hospital equipment. 




Bomb nose fuses. 


Tanks (and pumps) to fight incen- 




Bomb crates. 


diary bombs. 




Airplanes and parts (propeller 


s, in- Mattress covers. 




terior fitting, bomb doors, 


tail Boat paddles and oars. 




assemblies, gas and oil tanks. Tents; tent flies. 




ailerons). 


Steel cases for radio transmitters. 
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Balsawood (bouyant) products. 

Parachute bags. 

Skis. 

Life preservers. 

Military police clubs. 

Ordnance covers and cases (lex 

Plywood (Lend-Lease). 

30 calibre link. 

Springs for bombs. 

Fuse assembly for bombs. 

75 mm. gun parts. 

Canvas bottoms. 

Bed springs. 

Mattresses. 



Haversacks; demolition kits, para- 
chutes. 
Bandoliers, cartridge belts. 
Safety equipment (shields, guard). 
Seals (bomber, parachute, jeep). 
Cases (radio, electrical). 

Ship wheels (steering). 
Small boats (sulk heads, superstruc- 
ture, hulls). 
Filing cases and cabinets. 
Joiner work (maritime). 
Aircraft springs. 
Gas mask parts. 



